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/ THE MYTH OF FUN 
- 4 Norman Kiell 


For a generation or more, Americans have become used to living 
in an atmosphere with a pall over it. In this “Age of Anxiety’”—al- 
ready so well accepted as to approach cliche status—we have gradu- 
ally learned that by and large people are not very happy. Thoreau 
wrote in the nineteenth century that most people lead lives of quiet 
desperation, but there is a difference today. The emergence of psy- 
chology into everyone’s ken has brought with it, first, the view that 
it is not shameful to be troubled, and then, an awareness that unre- 
solved personal problems are commoner than the common cold. That 
“everyone has problems” is today accepted as a basic fact in our lives. 
And just as basic is the fact that we are living these lives at a time 
when nations’ distrust of each other is monumental. 

But overcast though our lives may be by worries ranging from 
global to inner conflicts, we try to achieve reasonable contentment 
from day to day. Lately, it seems, we have been going a step further. 
As the world becomes a less cheerful place, we have begun to per- 
suade ourselves that, anxiety notwithstanding, everything can really 
be—fun. This word, “fun,” and another, “happy,” have begun to 
appear in contexts previously occupied by less ebullient words. 

In our effort to convince ourselves that living is not grim, we 
seem to be seeking “fun” and “happiness” in areas of daily life that 
formerly were not expected to yield such returns. Our eagerness to 
create an aura of joy has crept into our language and burst full bloom 
through commercial advertisements. A look at them finds this urg- 
ency to “have fun” appearing in confusing profusion. 

The first meal of the day will be a “happier breakfast” for all if 
the woman of the house follows the Wesson Oil recipe cook book. 
Tang juice is the “happiest thing that ever happened to breakfast.” 
If we drink Maxwell House coffee, we will be sampling “the most 
happy flavor in the U.S.A.” Our wives are enjoined to use the 
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“brown and serve” French enriched rolls because “It’s simple .. . 
and it’s fun!” Betty Crocker tells the housewife she will have “all 
kinds of fun” with her new cream puff mix. If she uses Diamond wal- 
nuts, not only are they thin-shelled but they are also “fun to crack!” 
When she uses a West Bend automatic skillet, she will have “more 
cooking fun!” But you can have “the most fun” if you use a Presto 
cooker in stainless steel and be “a better, happier cook—because your 
RCA Whirlpool Gas Range does the chores!” For a main course at 
dinner, Miss Ilka Chase says “It’s fun to glamorize leftovers,” and 
so she advises the serving of delicious Chicken Crepes, just as she 
serves them. The use of French’s Mustard will add “happy new 
dishes to anyone’s recipe repertory.” For dessert, one is torn be- 
tween “the cool, happy desserts for company—for family—or just 
for fun” suggested by Minute Rice, and the canned fruit cocktail 
sponsored by the California Canning Pear Growers, who tell us their 
product can be “salad fun!” or “dessert fun!” or “first-course fun!” 
or even “breakfast fun!” But if we can not serve an honest-to-good- 
ness fun-full meal, then Ann Page invites us to “Come for Brunch! 
Brunch is a fun meal!” 

Few of these clarion calls are written in the simple declarative. 
The exclamation point is apparently the imperative demand for us to 
have fun, to make the most out of a pallid life, to be happy. If it all 
seems more than a little ridiculous, there is an element of desperation 
in these dozens of attempts to find glee where it does not belong. 

When, in the morning, the executive leaves his home, which in- 
cidentally has its floors dressed up with “happiness” rugs by Karas- 
tan and its walls hung with mirrors which “have joined the happy 
color trend,” he steps into his Renault which “makes driving fun 
again,’ and which is “twice the fun as other cars” to drive. Should 
he pull his Citroen out from his staple, suburban, two-car garage, 
he remembers that “The fun of the trip is the ride! Drive a Citroen 
in pursuit of happiness.” Moreover, he “enjoys the fun of driving 
B.F. Goodrich Silvertowns. Smileage—happy mileage—at your B.F. 
Goodrich dealer.” 

When the executive reaches his office, his secretary waltzes in 
on Fortunet’s “fun-loving shoes” which encase her Dupont nylons 
which are “such fun, such fashion—nylons with a hint of a tint.” 
Her watermelon red French purse in mock ostrich is “a new fun 
color .. . not bashful a bit . . . but a great little treasure.” Her hat by 
Lanvin-Castillo (“A hat in front, an Egyptian hairdo from the back, 
in pink silk floss”), is living proof that “hats are fun!” The blouse 
she wears is Arnold Constable’s “Own Happy Shirt in Dacron-Pima 
Cotton,” only two dollars more with monogram. The Nestle color 
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products she uses colors her hair “So Easily—in Minutes; It’s Fun! 
It’s Fashionable.” As the executive’s fun-costumed secretary passes 
his desk, her perfume, “Le Mugnet du Bonheur Caron—Tout la 
gaieté et le charme de Paris,” is wafted gently to his nostrils. She 
pauses, bends down, and whispers sibilantly in his ear, “Snicker- 
doodle,” which the Sunshine Biscuit Company has told her on its 
wrapper, “It’s fun to say!” No sooner has she seated herself at her 
desk when she has picked up the telephone because the Bell Tele- 
phone System has onomatopoetically suggested to her, “It’s fun to 
phone.” This is the motto his teen-age children have discovered and 
whenever he is at home and they are having one of their telephone 
marathons, they flash this advertisement in front of him. Who is he 
to debate with that fun-lover of a genius, Alexander Graham Bell? 
Meanwhile . . . back in suburbia, his happy wife is having a day 
full of fun. There are “no more tears” when she uses Johnson’s Baby 
Shampoo on their youngster, because it is “the happy shampoo.” How 
their “baby flourishes in the warmth of closer family living—when 
you are sure he is protected from falling and out of the reach of 
danger in his Babee-Tenda-Play Chair! What fun baby can be!” 
She has sent their pre-puberty daughter off to junior high “as happy 
as a hit with a rollicking beat, or a serenade in a dreamy mood... 
as happy as one whose extra young pounds have been delightfully 
transformed by the designing magic of Chubbettes fashions to make 
girls 6 to 16 look slimmer.” Furthermore, their happy fatty is carry- 
ing a Kressline handbag, which believe it or not, is “a happy home 
for all your dear belongings, accommodating makeup, mementoes, and 


* general mish-mosh.” In the school cafeteria, their overweight bundle 


of happiness is guzzling a Del Monte Pineapple-Grapefruit drink, 
nearly choking on it as she says—because the ad says she will— 
“You'll say they’re twice as much fun together in this great Del 
Monte discovery!” For the balance of her “lunch that’s fun to 
munch,” she dines on Butternut Bread, which, in case you did not 
know, “makes fun-to-eat sandwiches, full of food energy.” 

After school, when the kids are trying to get away from all the 
fun they have had all day, there is no surcease, not even from TV. 
The Mouseketeers, in a final rousing chorus, sing out, 


“You‘re a dope 
To sit and mope 
When everything is fun!” 


On Terrytoon Circus Time, Claude Kirschner’s puppet warbles an 
equally graceless rime, 
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“Be happy like me, 
Chew a Bit o’Honey like me 
And you'll be happy too.” 


Sid Caesar, in lampooning an election campaign, acted a nominee run- 
ning under the slogan, “I’d be fun to have as your candidate!’ Ah 
for the days of radio’s Happiness Boys! 

We are beginning, too, to become disturbed about our children’s 
education in the light of today’s compulsion to make everything fun. 
While the Aristotelian injunction that the best learning situations 
come about if there is enjoyment in the doing is true, today’s empha- 
sis places fun paramount and learning merely incidental. “Make the 
world of science a world of fun for your child with these safe, easy 
playtime experiments! Hours of clean, wholesome, educational fun!” 
The publishing firm of J.B. Lippincott has been issuing a series of 
“fun” books, the most recent of which is Munro Leaf’s Science Can 
Be Fun. We read articles entitled, “Fifth Graders and their Parents 
Learn Science the Fun Way”; or this rather pathetic title, ““Monkey- 
shines in Braces,” with the sub-heading, “Young victims of Legg- 
Calvé-Perthes disease—an obscure but crippling hip ailment—must 
spend months, even years, lying flat, and never standing. Here is 
how a Connecticut hospital makes this hard discipline fun.” 

The Brookhaven National Training Laboratory, an institution of 
higher learning devoted to researching peacetime uses of the atom, 
had on exhibit on a recent visitor’s day a cathode ray oscillograph 
to demonstrate the working of an analogue computer. Apparently in 
order to make it understandable to lay public, the exhibit carried the 
following legend: 


RULES FOR PLAYING ELECTRONIC TENNIS 

1. At start, ball rests in position for service in either court. To 
set up service in other court, push ‘shift service’ button. 

2. To serve, set ‘angle’ and ‘speed’ controls. Press ‘stroke’ but- 
ton. 

3. Tennis rules apply. Service must go over the net and bounce 
in opposite court unless returned before bouncing by other 
player. 


And so on went the rules. In the fun of playing electronic tennis, 
few visitors were able to transfer meaning to analogic computation. 
It is more compelling to have fun. A variation of this game is played 
at Smith College, where a billiards table in the physics department 
has been installed in an attempt to teach some principles of atomic 
energy. The announcement from that department reads: “By play- 
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ing, the students will observe how the collision of the billiard balls 
in some instances behave as do atoms when they collide. Students 
not enrolled in physics may use the table but it is hoped that they 
will also learn something about this subject while enjoying them- 
selves.” 

Even in the area of religious education, a Sunday School teacher 
told prospective parents she enjoyed the chance to get over to her 
pupils her own enthusiasm for some of the fun of Judaism. Perhaps 
the most startling illustration is Ilo Orlean’s book, entitled simply, 
Funday, and which met with remarkable antagonism on the part of 
the clergy because of the title’s apposition to “Sunday.” 

“Small World,” Edward R. Murrow’s international conversation 
piece on television, had as its guests at one time Miss Rebecca West, 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover and Professor Mark Van Doren. The 
transcript that follows is pertinent to my thesis. 


West: I should have said that you (Americans) hadn’t quite 
built up the feeling among young people and parents that it 
was fun to learn. It’s just as much fun for a clever boy or a 
clever girl to learn as it is to drive a motor car, and I don’t 
think you have got that quite firmly imbedded in people’s minds 
in America. I think some of your post-graduate work is simply 
splendid, but the young people haven’t got this true idea that 
it’s fun to learn. 


Rickover: I think we have too much of an idea of fun, Miss 
West. I think that’s one of the things that’s wrong with our 
undergraduate work. It’s nearly all fun and everybody’s hav- 


img... 


West: You get me wrong, Admiral. Forgive me cutting in, 
but what I mean is it’s fun to do work that is hard. It’s fun to 
get up against a problem that’s difficult. I don’t mean having 
courses in making fudge. I mean that young people find it fun 
to tackle mathematics, fun to tackle physics, fun to tackle a 
different language. .. . 


Both the English lady and the American admiral missed the boat 
until the good professor set them aright with his comment that by 
fun in learning what probably was meant was enjoyment of learning. 
Van Doren was following the Aristotelian principle. Today’s psy- 
chologists have demonstrated with control and experimental groups 
of students that those who enjoy their work will achieve far better 
results than those whose enjoyment of learning is minimal. 
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With their tongues placed firmly in their collective, capacious 
cheeks, Schwab & Beatty, Inc., Madison Avenue purveyors of ad- 
vertising, ran two full page ads in The New York Times with the 
startling headline, “100 Good Advertising Headlines—And Why 
They Were So Profitable.” Among the hundred examples they used 
was this one. 


ANNOUNCING ... 
The New 1959 
Edition of the 
Encyclopedia 

That Makes It 

Fun to Learn Things 


The Madison Avenue boys then went on, in their disarming way, 
to reveal their strategy. “The ‘announcement’ type of headline, when 
bringing out a new product, wins attention because people are inter- 
ested in new things .. . In a whole flock of these headlines you find 
the word ‘New’—or connotations of it. Americans are partial to the 
new or novel; they do not suffer from neophobia. To them the mere 
factor of ‘newness’ seems to be prima facie evidence of ‘betterness.’ 
Undeviating affection for the old and tried may be strong in other 
countries; in ours the desire to try the new is stronger. The great 
achievement of our investors and enterprising manufacturers have 
trained us to believe that if it’s new it’s likely to be better.” 

Such causitry as reflected in “our training” and such pseudo- 
psychological hodge-podge expressed in the term “neophobia,” and 
such intellectual snobbery as seen in the use of Latin phraseology, 
all miss the actual point of the advertising strategem which is, of 
course, the appeal to fun in the product involved. It is interesting to 
speculate on the complete lack of interpretation of “fun” when vir- 
tually the rest of the sentence is parsed with almost Talmudic rever- 
ence. Is it because we now take fun for granted in all aspects of life 
activities that we no longer recognize it even on the conscious level? 
Perhaps a psychosocial exploration would be of help here. 

On October 17, 1958, President Eisenhower made a ceremonial 
presentation in the White House to a “typical American family” of 
the 40,000,000th copy of Infant Care. The Infant Care bulletins, 
which have gone through ten editions and which top the Govern- 
ment’s best seller list year after year, probably express at any given 
time a major body of specialized opinion on child rearing practices. 
The first edition appeared in 1914 and if one were to compare this 
first issue with the more recent ones, as did Dr. Martha Wolfenstein, 
an authority on child development, some astonishing changes are 
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evident. Dr. Wolfenstein points out that the earliest editions charac- 
terized the infant as being endowed with strong and dangerous auto- 
erotic, masturbatory and thumbsucking impulses which could “easily 
grow beyond control” and which sometimes “wrecked” children for 
life. To avoid the practice of these dangerous pleasures, mother was 
warned to be ceaselessly vigilant. Prescriptions were spelled out for 
mechanically restraining the child from self-indulgence, such as tying 
his feet to opposite sides of the crib to prevent rubbing his thighs to- 
gether, and pinning down the sleeve of his nightgown “over the 
offending hand for several days and nights” to prevent thumbsucking. 

The more recent editions of Infant Care, however, state these 
impulses are not dangerous. Rather, they are moderate, unimportant 
explorations of baby’s world which simply amuse Lim. In 1914, 
mother was told: “The rule that parents should not play with the 
baby may seem hard, but it is without doubt a safe one .. . (Play) 
makes him irritable and restless. It is a regrettable fact that the few 
minutes’ play that the father has when he gets home at night... 
may result in nervous disturbance of the baby and upset his regular 
habits.” The more current issues state that play is associated with 
beneficial motor and exploratory activities. Thus play assumes in 
our culture a quality of obligation, for it is no longer adequate for 
mother to perform efficiently the necessary routines for her baby. 
She must also make sure there is fun for both of them. Thus, the 
Educational Alliance, a community agency in the lower East Side of 
Manhattan, not too long ago offered a weekly seminar to mothers 
entitled, “How to Get More Fun out of Raising Your Children.” 

As Dr. Wolfenstein points out, the characterization of parenthood 
in terms of fun and enjoyment may be intended to express the im- 
perative: you ought to enjoy your child. For “When a mother is 
told that most mothers enjoy nursing, she may wonder what is wrong 
with her in case she does not. Her self-evaluation can no longer be 
based entirely on whether she is doing the right and necessary things, 
but become involved with nuances of feeling which are not under 
voluntary control. Fun has become not only permissible but required, 
and this requirement has a special quality different from the obliga- 
tions of the older morality.” 

This former morality revolves, as Margaret Mead has stated, 
around the perfectly realizable Puritan concept of the moment—work, 
save and deny the flesh as contrasted with the unrealizable impera- 
tives for the future—have fun, be happy, be fulfilled. We have di- 
vested fun and play of puritanical associations of wickedness and sin 
to the point where we fear we may not have enough fun and if we 
do not, then something is the matter with us. Formerly, the girl 
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who went out a lot was suspect; today we wonder what is wrong 
with her if she does not. 

Today, much of the business man’s business is consummated over 
the consommé cup, the cocktail table or the golf course, whereas 
formerly business and pleasure never mixed. The line between work 
and play has become blurred, the limits of each vaguely defined. 
Both the fun of play and the happiness of work seem to be lost to 
us, the fun because of the forced quality of it, the happiness because 
of its lack of spontaneity. Naoji, in his suicide note to his sister 
Kazuko in Osamu Dazai’s dissolute novel of modern Japan, The 
Setting Sun, writes, “I have never derived the least joy out of amuse- 
ment. Perhaps that is a sign of the impotence of pleasure. I ran 
riot and threw myself into wild diversions out of the simple desire 
to escape from my own shadow—being an aristocrat.’ Thorstein 
Veblen also observed that people are torn between using their leisure 
for the fun of it and using it to maintain status. When people are so 
troubled in their efforts to have fun and to be happy as Americans 
are, small wonder that an Institute for the Study of Leisure, staffed 
with many professors, has been established at the University of 
Chicago to pursue scientific research in this area, to work, paradox- 
ically, on the problems of fun. 

Despite our compulsive drive to have fun and be happy, somehow 
or other most of us are not having happy fun. This compelling need 
for fun and happiness seems to be a reaction formation masking peo- 
ple’s real needs. Fun, injected into things that previously no one 
thought required fun, is a symptom of the age of anxiety. These 
things could be satisfying or pleasurable but not necessarily fun. Fun 
was a word reserved for recreation. As a matter of fact, in Johan 
Huizinga’s study of the play element in culture, Homo Ludens, which 
has frequently been described as the most important work in the 
philosophy of history in our century, will be found this statement: 
“No other language known to me has the exact equivalent of the Eng- 
lish ‘fun’. . . ‘Fun in its current usage is of rather recent origin.” 

In the Tale of a Tub, Jonathan Swift wrote, “If we take an ex- 
amination of what is generally understood by happiness, as it hath 
respect either to the understanding or the senses, we shall find all 
its properties and adjuncts will heard under this short definition, 
that it is a perpetual possession of being well deceived.” Some two 
hundred and fifty years later, a psychoanalyst (Erich Fromm) was 
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Perhaps these feelings, or more accurately, the lack of them, sur- 
face most readily during the holiday season between Thanksgiving 
and New Year’s Day, when the symptom of reactive depression 
comes out, brought on by the religious and family symbolism of the 
period. Persons most likely to suffer “Christmas depression” are 
those who want to follow the rules that require everyone to celebrate, 
renew family ties, exchange gifts, put up holiday decorations, have 
a special Christmas dinner, and—above all—be happy. But these 
people are already unhappy and are exquisitely aware of it. Hives, 
overeating, crying jags, dishonesty, sexual deviation and just plain 
orneriness are some of the Christmas reactions they develop. This 
thesis has been postulated by Dr. Nyla J. Cole and associates in a 
recent article in the American Practitioner and Digest of Treatment. 

The emphasis on fun is perceived in our culture by turning the 
coin around. Modern man, living in a highly technocratic twentieth 
century civilization, must narcotize himself with a tranquilizer while 
at work, a cocktail before dinner, a sleeping pill at retiring. The ads 
tell him to “sleep away tension on the Englander Tension-Base Mat- 
tress.” While at the office, he uses an Oster Deluxe 4-Way Electric 
Massage Pillow on his chair. “Immediately, tensions ease off ... 
nerves return to normal.” A sophisticated haberdashery advertises, 
“When a man makes up his mind to wear a tweed suit to the office 
or around town, his attitude becomes calmer and more composed, 
his perspective changes and he looks a lot easier and brighter. He 
may not know it, but inwardly he is trying to live up to his casual 
outer self.” We read books, intended for the laity, titled, Making 
Your Living Is Fun, Enjoy, Enjoy!, How To Live with Your Ten- 
sions, Running a Happy Family, and Making the Most out of Life. 
Dr. Joseph Brady, chief psychologist at the Walter Reed Army 
Hospital Institute of Research, who has experimented on psycho- 
logical stress and physiological changes, gave an address at Adelphi 
College called, “Ulcers in the Executive Monkey.” The end of our 
happy day finds us on the analyst’s couch. 

As a nation, we have grown very rapidly, perhaps too hurriedly, 
rarely taking time to consolidate our gains and pause for a collective 
breath. An analogy might be drawn with a theory popularly held 
about the maturational development of children. The child develops 
not in a gradual slanting line which goes onward and upward but 
rather proceeds in a spiral fashion. Thus the child makes progress 
upward in a particular line of developmeni oly to revert downward 
to an earlier stage of development before going upward again to a 
new and higher level. Plateaus on the spiral may occur at either the 
upward or downward gradient. Perhaps we, in our search for fun 
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and happiness in a terrible, anxiety-driven world, have reached a 
plateau and have begun to resume some of the more traditional fun 
activities : conversation (such as are filling out many television sched- 
ules) ; listening to music (such as the astounding market for hi-fi 
and stereophonic recordings) ; and reading (books are being bought 
and read in unprecedented numbers). 

With the levelling off process, our compulsive need to have fun, 
to be happy, to enjoy life may be relieved so that a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the fun-drive may be achieved. It is too 
simple to assume that a fun morality represents a value failure or an 
evil. More likely, such a morality represents the inevitable conse- 
quences of certain fairly basic social changes involving the shorter 
work week with the resultant increase in leisure time, reduction in 
the father’s traditional authoritarian role, and changes in child-rear- 
ing patterns based on newer psychological concepts and principles. 
As a result, our people today are engaged in the pursuit of happiness, 
which, incidentally, the Declaration of Independence spells with capi- 
tal “H,” as never before, it would seem. And as this transitory phase 
in our cultural development progresses, have fun! 


Norman Kiell is Assistant Professor in the Department of Personnel Serv- 
ice, at Brooklyn College. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COEDUCATION ON ATTITUDES 
OF MALE COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Marilyn J. Sermul* 


This study was undertaken to see what changes take place in 
the attitudes of students in an all-male college with the introduction 
of coeducation. The fact that the male students chose a segregated 
college was taken to indicate a desire for educational separateness of 
the sexes and the hypothesis held was that male students in such a 
position will hold specific attitudes toward women as students. These 
students will also hold specific attitudes toward the college of their 
choice and have already developed set patterns of behaviors in school ; 
for example, in dress, participation in school affairs, etc. 

After coeducation is introduced, it is believed that a change in 
these attitudes will take place. Exactly what will change and to what 
degree was the question under surveillance. 


PROCEDURE 

In the 1956 self-study report of a private university in New York 
City, it was recommended that two colleges (college of engineering, 
enrollment: 1585; college of arts and science, enrollment: 1157), 
segregated on a separate campus of the university and all-male for 
127 years, should become coeducational at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. When it was announced that the recommendation would 
become reality in September of 1960, it was decided that the situation 
offered a good opportunity for fruitful study. After several pilot 
studies, a four page questionnaire was developed, investigating stu- 
dent attitudes in the following areas: attitudes on clothing and per- 
sonal appearance, scholarship and school; attitude and behavior in 
outside and extra-curricular activities; attitudes toward coeducation, 
women colleagues, marriage and choice of partner in marriage; 
attitudes toward change and predictions of effects of change. 

The questionnaire was distributed to 341 undergraduates of both 
colleges in the spring term, 1959, the last term the colleges would be 
all-male. Respondent selection was done on a systematic basis to 
obtain a representative sampling by giving the questionnaire to stu- 
dents in the introductory courses of economics, political science, and 
sociology. All students must complete at least one of these courses 
before the end of their sophomore year. Duplication was avoided. 


1 The author is indebted to John H. Mann, of New York University, for 
consultation and valuable suggestions; to George H. La Porte for encourage- 
ment and further suggestions; and to the members of the economics, political 
science, sociology and mathematics departments of New York University, for 
aid in data collection. 


11 
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In the spring term of 1960, almost identical questionnaires were 
distributed to 287 students in these required introductory courses.” 


FINDINGS 


The groups were first compared for background factors by means 
of chi square for two independent samples. It was seen that the 
two were comparable in all characteristics of: age, class, geographical 
location of permanent home, high school (male/coed), father’s and 
mother’s occupations and salaries, student’s salary, place in family 
(oldest/youngest), number of siblings, age position of brothers and 
sisters in relation to subject, and living quarters (at home/dorm/etc. ) 
To check this finding even further, the engineering and arts ques- 
tionnaires were grouped according to schools and each group was 
found comparable in background factors for both years. 

The sample was found to consist mostly of students between 17 
and 24 years of age, sophomores, living in New York City, whose 
high school was coed. Father’s occupations were distributed between: 
professional, managerial, executive (about 30%), business (about 
20%), and skilled/semi-skilled (about 35%). The majority of 
mothers were not working. Most annual salaries of families were be- 
tween $5,000-$10,000; most students earned between $500 and 
$1,000. Eighty per cent of the respondents had siblings; the ma- 
jority (60%) had either a younger brother or younger sister. Most 
resided at home. 

The majority of males stated that they had had some form of 
formal contact with the new coeds. From the questionnaire responses, 
thirteen tables were formulated and examined and their results 
subjected to significance tests.® 

Changes in personal appearances of the male students were almost 
non-existent. It might be said, however, that a very slight trend ex- 
isted toward better dress and a little longer time taken in the morn- 
ing to get ready for school. No change was found for the number 
of hours reportedly spent in study and emount of class participation 
by the individual student. A trend was noted, however, for slightly 
more hours spent in study and more participation in class on the 
part of males. 

For future marital plans, there were no significant changes in 
any of its aspects. The trend, to put marriage in third place, after 
schooling first and job second, was noticed as was the fact that more 


2In 1960, separate introductory sociology courses for engineers were drop- 
ped and required mathematics courses were tapped to compose the sample. 

3 All findings in the study reported as significant are significant at the .01 
level, unless otherwise stated. 
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males did not mention marriage in 1960 than in 1959. The “ideal” 
age for a man to marry did not show any change, but in terms of the 
subjects’ ages, it was deemed sooner. More, in 1960 than in 1959, 
were seen “preferring” or it “not making any difference” if their 
wives were college graduates, as opposed to those who said it was 
“essential” or “preferred she not be” a college graduate. 

Significant change was found for all of the factors associated with 
college contentment. Students went from being unsatisfied with their 
choice of college to being content with it. Significant also was the 
change from unenthusiastically recommending the college in 1959 to 
recommending it highly/very highly in 1960. There was a significant 
shift from rating fellow students as being “unsatisfied-very  unsatis- 
fied” to rating them as being “very content-content.” Significant also 
was the fact that respondents judged their fellow students to be 
recommending the college “with little enthusiasm-not at all” in 1959, 
but “highly-very highly” in 1960. Statistically, 3.5 to 1 deemed they 
were content with their choice of college in 1959; in 1960 the ratio 
became 6.6 to 1. In rating fellow student’s contentment, the positive 
was given by 2.3 to 1 in 1959, but by 5.6 to 1 in 1960. Recommenda- 
tions of the college by oneself or fellow students did not show as 
decided a statistical change. Most students expressed reluctance to 
be responsible for something as vitally important as a high school 
student’s choice of college even though they themselves stated that 
they were very content. 

Overall membership in clubs increased slightly, but a substantial 
drop in professional club membership occurred with an increased 
membership in “interest clubs.” The latter primarily consists of clubs 
in which girls would be inclined to join, as opposed to clubs for 
professional preparation. 

A significant change was noted for fraternity intentions. The 
number of students answering a positive “no” to the question, “Do 
you intend to join a fraternity?” dropped considerably with a com- 
parable increase in the “don’t know, no answer” category, showing 
a substantial increase of unsure intentions toward fraternity member- 
ship. More males in 1960 stated that they intended to join for the 
purpose of meeting girls than stated so in 1959. Houseplan intentions 
followed along the same lines, with a decrease in the “no” answers 
to the question of intention and a slight increase in the “don’t know” 
and “yes, to meet girls” although the change is not as pronounced 
as that for fraternity considerations. 

Responses to the remaining questions on college life revealed no 
significant changes except in the understandable substantial rise from 
0% to 12% of males eating lunch with girls. A trend for less time to 
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be spent on campus for “socializing” was in contrast to the expected 
findings in such a situation. It is believed, however, from comments 
written in the questionnaires, that the explanation lies in changes 
in the definition of the word “socializing.” In the all-male college, 
“socializing” meant contact with other male students; in 1960, the 
connotation of the word changed and now was taken to mean con- 
tact with girls. The answer to the question, therefore, does not reflect 
change in behavior but a new definition of terms. 

A significant drop was noted in the number of dances attended 
by the males. One might explain this partially by the fact that males 
were dating more and meeting girls in classes so that dances dimin- 
ished in importance as a source of new contact with girls. 

Boys dated more, going steady increased very slightly, engage- 
ments dropped. The latter should be attributed to the inherent differ- 
ences between the two groups except for the fact that some boys 
listed a broken engagement as an effect of coeducation upon them 
personally. A few, on the other hand, said that coeducation and the 
coeds met through the experience made them more appreciate their 
own girl friends. Males said they met girls more at parties and wed- 
dings, through introductions of friends, and at school; less were met 
by “pick-ups.” 

Dating intention responses showed significant differences from 
dating actuality. Whereas 45% of the men in 1959 intended to date 
the coeds, only 12% realized this desire. Seventy per cent of the latter 
preferred girls from other colleges in contrast to 81% of the group 
intending to date coeds. Those not intending to date coeds in 1959 
came to 37%, in contrast to 82% who did not date them in 1960. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the latter said they preferred others. It seems 
that because of the paucity of girls, many males were thwarted in 
their attempts to date coeds, and because of this, rationalized the 
results by stating a higher preference of dates from other colleges. 

In answer to the question, “Are you in favor of coeducation?” 
there was a slight increase of students, in 1960, indicating non-favor 
of coeducation. 

Examining responses on predictions for the future, predictions 
and reality for changes in classes (decorum and substance) differed 
significantly at the .05 level. Forty-eight per cent of the students 
predicted classes would be worse in 1959; in 1960, 36% said that 
there had been “no change.” Prediction and reality differed signi- 
ficantly in the prediction of social life, too—70% the first year and 
44% the second year predicted a better social life. ““No change” in- 
creased in the latter year. The same significant difference is seen 
in predictions for extra-curricular activities, 
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Other questions pertained to predictions on: class discussions, 
entrance standards, reputation, grade competition, and entrance to 
graduate schools. Prediction of the good/bad future reputation of 
the colleges remained about the same. People predicting lowered 
reputation dropped in number in 1960. The results in querying in- 
crease or decrease in difficulty in entering the colleges followed the 
same trend. Here more said it would remain the same; less that it 
would be decreased. The number saying that there would be an in- 
crease in the number of boys flunking out, decreased; and “remain 
the same” picked up the difference. In discussing the future of class 
discussions, 51% of the students stated that classes had become less 
stimulating and very few, 19%, said they had become more interest- 
ing. This is in direct contrast to 1959 when the percentages were 
31% and 42%, respectively, for the predictions. A slight trend was 
to say that entrance standards would get higher. Changes in pre- 
dicted competition for grades differed significantly at the .05 level. 
People dropped from stating that there would be keener competition 
for grades and agreed that there would be the same amount. The 
predictions in the difficulty or ease of boys getting an “A” in a 
course did not change. The prediction that professors would give 
higher grades to girls than to boys was stated by twice as many 
males in 1960 as in 1959 (24% and 12%, respectively). The differ- 
ence came from drops in the number of people believing that boys 
would receive higher grades than girls or that professors would be 
fair. The predicted difficulty or ease of boys in entering graduate 
or professional schools remained about the same for the two periods. 

Taken together, the predictions for the future form an interesting 
pattern. Predictions in 1959 that became facts in 1960 are stated as 
to outcome, for example, 51% saying that classes became less stimu- 
lating; 24% saying that higher grades were given to girls than to 
boys. For predictions in 1959 that still remain unproven, the trend 
of change was to predict “remain the same.” With the coming of 
the awaited change—coeducation—students expressing fears of hopes 
in pessimistic or optimistic predictions realized that the status quo 
is a more powerful force than the contemplated changes. 

The prediction questions were submitted to a panel of students 
and rated as to which answers were optimistic or pessimistic. These 
were given a +1 and a —1 value respectively. “Remain the same” 
was rated 0. In this way, a score was obtained for each individual 
and rated —6 to —10 for very pessimistic, —1 to —5 for somewhat 
pessimistic, 0 for “even” or neither pessimistic nor optimistic, +-1 to 
+5 for somewhat optimistic and +6 to +10 for very optimistic. 
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TABLE 1 
Pessimism-optimism Score by in favor/not in favor of coeducation 
1959 1960 
N=203 N=109 N=164 N=103 
in favor not in favor in favor not in favor 
great pessimism 3% 17% 4% 17% 
somewhat pessimistic 43% 64% 37% 62% 
even 13% 9% 24% 11% 
somewhat optimistic 40% 9% 35% 9% 
very optimistic 0 0 0 0 





The scores were found to correlate accurately with general feel- 
ings and noted trends in shifts among the “extremes” and “moder- 
ates.” For those in favor, the clustering is almost evenly divided 
between somewhat optimistic and somewhat pessimistic, for both 
years. In 1960 predominately more are neither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic. The majority of those not in favor of coeducation, 60% or 
more, stayed at somewhat pessimistic for both, years. Their over- 
all ratings remained about the same for both years. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

With the introduction of coeducation to a previously all-male 
college, males took slightly more care in their appearance, studied 
more and participated more in class. Significant changes were in 
the realm of contentment. The males were more content with their 
choice of college, and rated their fellow students as being more con- 
tent. Following, male students would recommend their college more 
highly and felt that their fellow students would recommend the col- 
lege more highly, also. They realized, however, that happiness in 
college is very individual. 

Males had more dates, joined more clubs, and ate lunch with 
girls. The recorded drop in time spent on campus for “socializing” 
and the number of dances attended by the males was found to be 
significant. 

The men examined and re-examined their needs and wants and 
redefined them. Many broke off with their outside girl friends when 
coming in daily contact with the coeds; some appreciated their girl 
friends more. Most men would date coeds from the campus and do 
not particularly prefer others. Statements were made of preference 
for others, in 1959, by those who were unsure of their intentions and 
in 1960 by most of those who did not date the coeds. In the predic- 
tions for the future, in almost all cases, the pessimistic and the 
optimistic choices changed by the realization that things would re- 
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main about the same: in classes, social life, extra-curricular activities. 
Both the students who feared coeducation and those who believed it 
would put an end to all the colleges’ bad points, came together in 
realizing that the status quo is difficult to disrupt. The significant 
exceptions: class discussions became less stimulating ; and professors 
gave higher grades to girls than to boys. These are both predictions 
that became facts to the boys in 1960. They judged the first semester 
of coeducation in those terms. This is not to say that these things 
actually happened ; it is to say that the male students, at least some 
of them, say they did. 

The only substantial change in overall outlook for the group 
was the slight increase in the number of students who were neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. These felt things would remain the same 
or that any good/bad outcomes would be counteracted in the other 
direction by other bad/good outcomes. 

It is important to note that in interpreting the findings, we can- 
not prove that coeducation was the contributing variable to after 
change using the present experimental design since no controls, in 
the common procedural sense, were used. Having a control such as 
giving an additional questionnaire about two years prior to our first, 
or repeating the entire study in a comparable all-male college which 
did not adopt coeducation, was deemed too extensive a project at 
this time. The problem, however, is one to be confronted and re- 
solved in studies of all such natural situations in which a variable is 
introduced, in a relatively uncontrolled manner. 


Marilyn Sermul is a member of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology of New York University. 














SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS RELATING TO EDUCATION 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Virgil A. Clift 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Until 20 years ago poverty and illiteracy were almost taken for 
granted over most of the earth’s surface. Until World War II, ex- 
cept for a few visionaries, little thought was given to educating the 
peoples and improving the economies of the underdeveloped nations 
of the world. More recently the people of the United States have 
accepted and supported three important views with reference to these 
nations: (1) The future economic health and long-term financial 
stability of the U. S. is inseparable from that of other free and non- 
Communist nations. (2) Future peace can best be realized through 
a combination of military strength, economic health, social progress 
and political wisdom among the free nations of the world. (3) A 
sound economic basis—with expanding production, increased trade, 
financial stability—and able political leadership are essential to both 
true social progress and long-term maintenance of military strength. 

In order to achieve the goals we have set for ourselves in assist- 
ing the developing nations, education does and will of necessity play 
a vital role. After working in education for an extended period in 
two developing nations, and after visiting and observing our educa- 
tional efforts in many other nations in Asia and Africa, this writer is 
under the impression that many of the observations included in this 
paper will apply with equal effectiveness to most nations in Asia and 
Africa which have gained independence since World War II. 

Before going into the social and cultural factors in the Middle 
East, which must be considered before trying to help plan an effec- 
tive educational program for that area, it is essential that we under- 
stand some of the social and cultural forces which have made the 
American the kind of being he is. The American takes for granted 
a value system and a comprehensive set of concepts which actually 
serve as a background against which he weighs, evaluates and plans 
what he does as an educator on the foreign scene. He is frequently 
not very articulate about these. More often he has not stopped to 
analyze the things in the American society which have made Amer- 
ica a civilization rather than a collection of possessors and pursuers 
of individual wills and creeds. 


1Excerpts from The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 1959, Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Defense, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, February 1958, pp. 1-4. 
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There are four basic concepts which make America and the 
American different from the people and country in which he works 
abroad. American educators abroad should be ever mindful of them 
and understand that they are working in a nation where these con- 
cepts seldom exist, even in the abstract.? 


1. Regional Differences and Cultural Pluralism 
Richness and variety of the land, coupled with the mixing 
and interaction of many different social, ethnic, cultural and 
religious groups all give American life its vigorous, dynamic 
and sometimes contradictory character. (Unity out of diver- 
sity.) 

2. An Open, Fluid Society (Universalistic) 
A social system relatively unhampered by blind adherence to 
tradition; a social order where roles are relatively inter- 
changeable (mobility across class and occupational lines) ; 
spatial mobility of the population prevents the solidarity of 
parochial and regional differences in behavior and thought; 
major institutions carry on their business in public and with 
some sense of the “public good,” despite powerful influence 
of various “elites.” 


3. The Search for a Working Balance of Freedom and Order 
A society whose political institutions are oriented more to 
process than to doctrine tends to judge the validity and worth 
of any institution by its observed effect upon the well-being 
of individuals. A government by law, rather than men, where 
all human institutions are regarded as means to the achieve- 
ment of the highest possible degree of individual dignity and 
welfare. As a post-feudal society, great reliance is placed 
upon the autonomy and initiative of individuals and groups 
for bringing about desirable change. (Wide-spread diffusion 
of power and responsibility.) 


4. Progress Through Scientific and Democratic Processes 
The society accepts conflicts and problems as a natural and 
expected consequence of human life and growth. Belief in- 
the experimental method of finding best solution or policies — 
by testing alternative courses of action and judging them in 


2 These are not necessarily the most important concepts in American life. 
They were excerpted from a statement by Robert B. Knapp, Washington In- 
ternational Center of the American Council on Education. These are some of 
the concepts emphasized for international visitors to the U. S. under the aus- 
pices of government agencies. 
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light of observable consequences. Hence, science, learning, 
politics, the arts, religion are all expected to serve practical 
purposes and are judged by the extent of their contributions 
to human progress. Thus the work of both science and de- 
mocracy is never finished and their conclusions at any time 
are held to be subject to further testing and revision in the 
light of experience. Progress, therefore, results from the suc- 
cessful use of scientific and democratic methods in solving 
human problems. 


Typically, the American educator comes to the Middle East with 
these four concepts as a framework and tries to analyze and interpret 
the Arab world. This writer has read scores of articles, books, and 
interpretative analyses which have been published within the past 
two decades by American and British observers, and almost invari- 
ably their interpretations can be classified under four categories: (1) 
Some feel that there is some mystery intertwined with perplexing 
intrigue that makes this part of the world and its people different. 
Many Arabs themselves write about the “Arab mind,” the “Arab 
mentality,” etc. (2) There are those who try to explain the complexi- 
ties of the Middle East by interpreting the leaders in this part of 
the world. Obviously an effort to understand this region by an anal- 
ysis of such leaders as King Hussain of Jordan, King Saud of Saudia 
Arabia, President Nasser of Egypt or Premier Kassim of Iraq can 
lead only to further confusion. (3) Those who try explanations on the 
basis of religion run into difficulties also because Islam extends from 
Indonesia across Asia, the Middle East and into Africa. This does 
not seem to be a common denominator which sheds much light on 
understanding even small regions within this vast area. (4) Probably 
the most recent and most popular treatment of this subject deals with 
Arab Nationalism. No one has as yet defined Arab Nationalism in 
terms of intellectual consistency. There is such a thing to be sure, 
but it seems to be, at present at least, a mixture of nationalism, reli- 
gion, common language, emotionalism, anti-Zionism, anti-western 
imperialism, and a devotion to glorious aspects of the past. 

The people of the Arab world, like those of all other nations, have 
many forces which have in the past, and do now, impinge upon them. 
These impinging forces, be they cultural, moral, ethnic, religious, 
political, economic, social or other, have implications for the educa- 
tion of the people involved. Therefore, at the outset it seems impor- 
tant to give some attention to what the people are like as individuals 
and to what collections of people are like as nations. 

There are a great many cultural, social, anthropological, psycho- 
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logical and other factors that must not be overlooked if we are to 
achieve any measure of success in our educational ventures in this 
section of the world. This writer, along with his colleagues, has often 
stood backed against the wall of limited success, and seemingly less 
achievement, due to the fact that we did not fully understand some 
of these factors as they relate to education in this part of the world. 
Consequently, we did not seem to have the “magic touch” necessary 
to achieve educationally what we had hoped and expected to as 
quickly as we would have liked. 


lil, CULTURAL AND SOCIAL FORCES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


What are the factors which must be understood and taken into 
account in planning and operating a successful program of education 
in the Middle East? What are the major social and cultural forces 
which must be considered? What are the implications of these for 
education? If there is one thing on which eminent educators are 
agreed, it is that those who are charged with the task of helping 
others to become educated must themselves understand those being 
educated. Therefore, the brief discussion which follows is devoted to 
an analysis of cultural and social forces in the Middle East which 
have far-reaching meanings for education. 

1. In many respects, emotionally and psychologically, Arab soci- 
ety is made up of people who are in revolt against the past and in 
revolt against the present. Youth enrolled in teacher education are 
in revolt against their childhood, life in their villages, life and customs 
in a metropolitan city like Tripoli, Cairo, or Beirut; yet they can 
find no satisfactory alternative. 

The entire structure of society along with the social climate that 
is created by modern forces which are operating, place the individual 
in a precarious situation. Psychologically and emotionally it is diffi- 
cult to develop and maintain an integrated personality. The individual 
finds himself revolting against the old, revolting against the new, 
revolting against those who accept entirely the old or the new; sooner 
or later, he finds himself revolting against almost everyone and nearly 
everything. This applies more so to those engaged in education than 
to those in most other endeavors. 

This is not a criticism of Arab youth or of certain areas in Arab 
society, We have and recognize a similar type of pattern existing in 
America ; however, its manifestations may appear or result in modes 
of conduct or behavior which differ from those found in parts of the 
Middle East. In America we are alarmed by the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, teen-age gangs, and other social maladjustments and 
disorders, Social psychologists, counselors, community workers, and 
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others are trying daily to analyze these problems. The results of their 
studies and investigations are helpful in that they are used by educa- 
tors in helping youth to make more adequate adjustments. 

Very little, if anything, has been done in the developing nations 
of the world to understand the psychological and emotional forces 
which are operating. Yet, we know that the teacher, as well as those 
he teaches, is being pulled in many different directions at the same 
time. The habits, customs, mores, and social values of the West have 
an appeal for him. The people of the West represent a certain mea- 
sure of achievement and success. There is, however, at the same time, 
the strong feeling that the opportunity has at long last arrived for 
him to return to the ideals and ways of his forebearers. He now has 
a chance to follow the ways of the glorious past—to practice and to 
realize those things longed for during the days of conquering rulers. 
He frequently finds himself wearing western dress and speaking a 
western language; his behavior and attitude toward women may be 
entirely Eastern; older influential persons may frown upon some of 
his modern western ideas and practices; whereas, younger and more 
aggressive colleagues, through association and other indirect means, 
pull him in the opposite direction. 

Education by its very nature provides little insulation against 
situations that highlight these conflicting aspects of society in which 
individuals find themselves. Education as it now exists tends to 
sharpen the contrasts and conflicts. Some teachers in the teacher 
training centers have been educated in the West and accept partially 
at least western modes of behavior and western values. A great major- 
ity of the students and many educational administrators lean in the 
other direction. Those students coming fresh out of the villages are 
caught in a dilemma, The teachers who are trying to teach them are 
caught in a dilemma. The way out of the dilemma no one seems to 
know. However, there is much that could be done by social anthro- 
pologists and others to help with research which could be beneficial 
to educators working at the “grass roots” level. Until such time as 
we are able to get at means of reducing elements which create emo- 
tional and psychological tensions and an attitude of revolt, we cannot 
do our most effective work in education. 

2. Opportunities for education cause the people to have high 
hopes and high expectations. The people in this part of the world 
expect a much more abundant life for their youth because of greater 
educational opportunities now available. Young people themselves 
expect education to help them surpass by far the achievement of their 
fathers and grandfathers. For some who have worked daily with 
educational problems in the Middle East, this may seem a little far- 
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fetched. Yet, when one begins to realize that in 1950-51, there were 
only 115 students enrolled for teacher education in Tripolitania 
Province in Libya, being taught by 12 teachers, and that by way of 
contrast, in 1957-58, there were enrolled over 1,500 students being 
taught by 101 teachers; it becomes apparent that the people have 
great expectations in education. The faith, hopes and high expecta- 
tions as related to education are also evidenced by an annual in- 
crease of from 5,000 to 7,000 in enrollment on the primary level in 
the Province. In 1952, the primary school enrollment in Tripolitania 
was 30,834 as compared with 60,000 in 1957-58. This is typical of 
many other nations. 

In the United States we are appalled by the problems that grow 
out of our recent increase in enrollments. But, percentage wise, our 
increases do not reach the staggering proportions that are found in 
some of the developing nations of the world. Our increases in enroll- 
ment at home create problems with which we are not dealing satis- 
factorily. We at home are in a position of advantage from the point 
of view of finance, technical “know how,” and a minimum of educa- 
tional problems. One shudders to think of the frustrations our seri- 
ous educators would experience if it became theirs to find solutions 
to problems in the less developed countries. 

3. There prevails among many people a feeling of frustration, a 
lack of concern, and an attitude of futility. Frustration may appear to 
some western educators to be the predominant characteristic of the 
people with whom he deals. Certainly there is abundant evidence that 
many people seem to be obsessed with a lack of concern and with a 
disposition characterized by futility. This whole idea may also appear 
to the reader to be in antithesis with paragraph two above which re- 
lates to high expectations. In reality and in operation the two con- 
cepts do exist even though they appear to be in conflict with each 
other. The two factors are found to exist on an individual basis ; and, 
certainly when one considers the total society, individuals may be 
grouped under one or the other of these two classifications. 

One does not have to seek far to find the cause of frustrations, 
a lack of concern, and a feeling of futility. When individuals live in 
an environment that imposes what seem to be uncontrollable and 
unsurmountable difficulties, there is a tendency not to try to do the 
impossible. Experience has taught that it makes little difference how 
hard one might work on the land, if one cannot control the Ghibli 
and cannot control rainfall. Labor is unsuccessful, futile and in vain. 
Not only do the laws of nature impose difficulties, but conquerors 
and rulers in the historic past have done little to inspire people and 
to give them hope for the future. 
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In most nations of this area, crisis after crisis seems to emerge. 
These crises are often not created by those who must endure and, 
suffer through them and finally arrive at a solution to them. This 
writer’s short tour of two years in this area witnessed the Suez 
Crisis, the continuing Algerian problem which took 100,000 Arab 
lives, the fall of the government in Iraq and the death of the King, 
revolts and riots in Lebanon, etc. These crises and many lesser ones 
create anxiety, frustrations, and apprehensions regarding the future. 
Sooner or later they cause many people to look upon life with futility. 

What is needed is a type of educational and moral assistance which 
will cause the people in the Middle East to have great hope in the 
future. They need assurance of a very positive type that assistance 
is to be had in times of crises. They need positive evidence that they 
do have control over their destiny and that there is hope for the fu- 
ture and that they can realize and achieve their aspirations. Some- 
how they must be led to believe that the friendly nations of the West 
are serious in their intentions and efforts in helping people in the 
developing nations to rise to their full stature. 

4. There ts a misconception and a misunderstanding on the part 
of youth as to what constitutes “real achievement” or “real success.” 
If there is one thing that the East and the West have in common, 
it is the lack of an adequate standard or measure for determining the 
“real success” of an individual. The western man, being so often 
so completely misled as he is, has reduced the proposition to very 
simple terms. For him it has too frequently become a matter of hard 
work, saving money and accumulating material resources, providing 
security and safety for the family, achieving as much as possible in 
position and status, and if need be, having pity on the less fortunate 
and helping them to help themselves. In the language of the street, 
it is often a matter of, “Let’s get the show on the road’”—“it matters 
little what the job is; let’s get it done with dispatch.” 

One must hesitate to comment on what the standard or measure 
of “real success” is in other parts of the world, but seemingly, the 
position and status of the individual are extremely important. In the 
Arab world, the expectations of youth are high. They expect to ac- 
complish much in a short time. With from five to twelve years of 
formal training they are far above the masses in literacy. With limited 
formal training as judged by western standards and with limited 
technical “know how,” it is possible for one to move into high posi- 
tions of authority and influence. Position and status seem to become 
more important than a real contribution to the general welfare. Stated 
differently, it seems to be of much greater importance to youth in 
the Middle East to have position, status, influence and control over 
others than it does to make a real contribution to society. 
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With the world shrinking because of improved communication 
and transportation, the young men in this part of the world will have 
to compete with those from all other parts of the world in all en- 
deavors mankind has conceived. Competition on the international 
market for ideas, scientific advancement, moral integrity, economic 
achievement, etc., will grow progressively more keen. To measure up 
to and to compare favorably in this highly competitive world will 
not be easy for many persons in the developing nations. The possibil- 
ity of failure for the individual and for groups of individuals is great. 

It appears to this writer that there is a great need for the people 
in all nations of the world to look critically at what makes for “real 
success” on the part of the individual. Education should be aimed 
directly at helping individuals achieve “real success.” History has 
recorded that the Prophet Mohammed, Dante, Confucius, Mahatma 
Ghandi, Albert Sweitzer and many others, regardles of their field 
of endeavor, were successful. An indispensible essential in the measure 
of the great men and women of the world has been their contribution 
to the extension of the common good and their concern for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Central to the theme of education in these young nations should 
be helping young people become devoted to important ideals under- 
lying “real success.” ‘Real success” is not to be found in material 
things ; it is not to be found in mundane wealth; it is not to be found 
in position and status and the control one may exercise over others. 
Rather, it is to be found in that enduring and everlasting contribution 
that one makes for the common good of mankind. It will be found 
by those youth in the Middle East who are imbued with the deter- 
mination to achieve “real success” for themselves, their fellow coun- 
trymen, and for their nation. Education has a great and serious role 
to play in helping youth in this regard. 

5. The people of the Middle East have little faith and confidence 
in the western man. The attitude of having so little faith and trust in 
the western man is an unfortunate one. The people in the Middle 
East look upon their past with great pride. Out of Palestine came 
the concept of the infinite value and perfectibility of the human indi- 
vidual. This is indeed one of the cornerstones of western democracy. 
From this section of the world came the only three great monotheistic 
religions: Judaism, Islam and Christianity. The people of Iraq di- 
vided the circle into degrees and the day into hours, minutes and 
seconds. We in the West follow the calendar produced by ancient 
Egyptians. The Babylonians invented the wheel and the arch. Egyp- 
tians contributed the lever and the screw. Phoenicians invented alpha- 
betical order. Two thousand years ago the Middle East represented 
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economically the most advanced portion of the Roman Empire. It 
was the “bread basket” for the Roman Empire. The Orient ex- 


changed its manufactured products for new raw materials of western | 


countries. These are a few reasons why Arabs look with pride upon 
their past. 

Since that time conquests, colonialism, exploitation, and a denial 
of self-determination have become concepts associated with and prac- 
ticed by the western world. Even though colonialism is rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the earth, memories and visions of it and 
its effects are very clear in the minds of the people. Events in the 
recent past and present have done little or nothing to restore or to 
increase faith and confidence in the West. There now exists a bitter 
hostility between two formerly friendly groups, the Arabs and the Jews. 
The educated people in the Middle East know that this hostility was 
created, in part at least, by western man. They do not believe that 
belligerent and irrational Arab nationalism or intransigent Zionism 
has caused their problems. Being astute students of history and ideal- 
ism, they find a long history of Christian hostility toward the Arab. 
The historical record reveals that the Jew has been despised, dis- 
persed and persecuted in the western Christian world. They read 
daily about other minority groups in the western world who are be- 
ing segregated, denied rights of full citizenship, and of them being 
physically persecuted. This is not to imply that people in the Middle 
East are concerned and moved by the problems of minority people 
in America. It is intended as a means of emphasizing the folly and 
stupidity on the part of those who feel that they are going to make 
any profound changes in education in the Middle East when at the 
same time people from this area are reading about the undemocratic 
and unprincipled things going on in the West in the name of educa- 
tion. 

There are other reasons, a multiplicity of them, as to why the 
Middle East looks upon the West with deep suspicion; but for our 
purposes here they need not be mentioned. However, the educational 
implication of all stated above is this: Until there is abundant evi- 
dence based upon practice that the West is really morally dedicated 
to human rights, it will be difficult to sell in this part of the world 
what we call, “education designed to serve free people.” 


Virgil Clift is head of the Department of Fducation at Morgan State 
College, 
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POLITICAL CONCERN AND OPINION CHANGE 
IN TEN WORK GROUPS 


Robert A. Dentler 


There are many occasions when we want to characterize the 
group climate under which desired or expected changes are most 
likely to occur. The practical occasions are legion. Examples include 
programs in parental education, civic associations, and health educa- 
tion of the sort first investigated by Lewin (3), where changes in 
food habits were sought. Industrial and military group climates and 
their effect upon opinion change have also evoked an extensive litera- 
ture, 

In this paper I want to report and then comment on some unex- 
pected findings obtained while evaluating ten American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee work-service projects conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center under a grant from the Schwarzhaupt 
Foundation (1, 2). 

The project groups sponsored by the Friends were much like 
the groups evaluated a decade ago by Riecken in Volunteer Work 
Camp (4). A project contained from four to 17 members (ten on 
the average), college students, both men and women, who volun- 
teered two months of their summer vacation. They lived cooperatively 
in project houses and were employed full time as helpers in welfare 
agencies, settlement houses, mental hospitals, correctional institutions, 
and the like, under the direction of an adult trained by the Service 
Committee. Most of the 118 participants were native American, 
white, Protestant non-Quakers, from upper middle class families, 
but a third were drawn from very diverse backgrounds. 

Each project, while distant geographically from the others, was 
organized in the same way. The two main goals of project groups 
were to contribute needed services to communities and agencies, 
and to become educated regarding social problems, including educa- 
tion in “Quaker methods” of tolerance, group action, civic responsi- 
bility, and pacifism. 

Our study aimed at determining three things: Did project parti- 
cipants become educated as intended, which project groups exhibited 
the most marked educational effects, and why? Education was rapidly 
translated into the language of opinion scales, as Service Committee 
records of previous projects revealed that educational content was 
attitudinal. 

Project group members were administered questionnaires before 
and again after the life of the projects. These included ten Likert- 
type attitude scales shown through preliminary inquiry to be relevant 
to the educational program, These included the Adorno F, a Non- 
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violence or pacifism scale, democracy, tolerance, civil liberties, race 
relations, urban savvy, and political conservatism scales, among 
others. Direction of changes was specified hypothetically in advance. 

Taken as a single sample of 118 participants, the subjects exhib- 
ited statistically significant changes in the expected direction on 
seven of the ten scales, using t tests for differences between correlated 
means. 

This confirmed Riecken’s finding from assessment of very similar 
subjects, that Service Committee project participation is conducive 
to changes in opinions. When the ten projects were assessed as 
separate groups, however, I found significant variations among them 
in extent of mean opinion change. Using index of relative change 
which takes into account where subjects stood on scales initially, 
I found that eight of the ten groups changed significantly in the ex- 
pected direction but that the per cent of change per group per scale 
varied from less than minus .5 per cent to more than 20 per cent. 





TABLE 1 
Correlation Matrix (N: 10 groups) * 


2 3 4 § 
Concern —65 —74 80 70 
Mutual choice 81 —70 
Integration —66 


Mean Opinion change 
. Reduced Variance 
All r’s significant at .02 or better (two tail). 


+ RON 





To approach the question of which groups changed most and why, 
the amount of relative mean change per scale, a percentage, was 
combined as a sum across the ten scales for each group, yielding 
an index of mean opinion change. In order to strengthen our set 
of indicators, I devised an index of amount of variance reduction 
per group, summing the amounts of reduced variance across the 
ten scales. 

a —. 

I made the assumption that a reduction in score variance repre- 
sented an increase in attitude similarity or opinion homogeneity 
among members. Association between amount of mean opinion change 
and the index of variance reduction was .61, significant at .01 (Table 
1). Thus, project groups that changed, changed toward increased 
attitude similarity among members. 

I expected to find that change in the expected direction would 
be greatest among those individuals and in those groups whose mem- 
bers were most concerned personally with the political topics dealt 
with under the program. 
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Therefore the question, ““Do you ever get as worked up or aroused 
about something that happens in public affairs or politics as you 
do about something that happens in your personal life?” was asked 
on the Before questionnaire as a crude guage of initial political 
concern, Persons answering yes were defined as considering politics 
to have relatively high personal salience. That is, as being involved, 
engaged or responsive to political affairs. 

Instead, I found that the highly concerned individuals did not 
change more frequently or extensively than the less involved. But 
when I used the group measure of the proportion of highly con- 
cerned members in each group, I located a powerful predictor of 
magnitude of group change. 

Level of group concern correlated .70 with the index of variance 
reduction, and .80 with mean opinion change, both Pearson coeffi- 
cients significant at beyond the .01 level (Table 1). Thus, the more 
concerned members a group contained at time of formation, the 
more extensively its members changed their political opinions. Within 
groups, the changers were equally likely to be concerned or uncon- 
cerned participants. 

Even when demographic differences in group composition were 
held constant, the index of political concern accounted for more than 
half the variance among groups in extent of opinion change. Doubt- 
less this finding would be modified in the case of historically continu- 
ous groups equipped with indigenous norms and faced with repeated 
entry of new members. 

My preliminary image of the dynamic of project groups, drawn 
from Committee records, Riecken’s study, observation and, most 
importantly, from what I would call the stereotypes common to the 
group dynamics “movement,” led me to expect that groups exhibiting 
high change would be groups whose members were most concerned 
politically to start with; who developed strong solidarity and high 
interpersonal morale. I hypothesized that a “concerned,” unified 
group would most rapidly internalize the educational influences of 
the program. 

To assess solidarity, I devised two indices, using a single socio- 
metric question on leisure time association preferences that proved 
to be significantly correlated with choice distributions on other ques- 
tions. One was an index of choice reciprocation, or mutuality; the 
other was an index of integration based on the proportion of unchosen 
members per group. Both indices controlled for group size. The no- 
tion was that a solidary group would exhibit higher mutuality and a 
low proportion of unchosen or isolated members. The indices corre- 
lated at r equal to .81 (Table 1). 

I shall not consider this finding in detail here, but the more 
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solidary groups exhibited higher morale scale scores and greater 
ideological agreement, indicating that solidarity, unity, and morale 
were, as expected, related aspects of group structure. 

What was unexpected was, first, the negative relation between 
solidarity and opinion and, second, the negative relation between 
political concern and solidarity. Using the indices described above, 
I found that group solidarity was associated minus .75 with extent of 
opinion change. Each of the two indices of solidarity correlated 
minus .88 with the index of variance reduction, for example. Thus, 
the more solidary the group, the less likely were members to change 
their opinions. Similarly, the Jess solidary, the less likely they were 
to share increasingly similar opinions. The absence of solidarity— 
in this instance, relatively disunity and dissensus as well on the social 
level—is powerfully predictive of opinion change. 

Naturally, the relation between political concern and solidarity 
was corrollary to this. The more extensively concerned the group, 
the less solidary its members were likely to become. Again, these 
relations obtain even when demographic differences are partialled 
out. 

Summarizing the findings, individual participants tended to 
change their opinions toward conformity with Service Committee 
norms. This occurred irrespective of the individual’s concern with 


politics. More interestingly, some groups erected climates more con- © 


ducive to change than others. Using magnitude of change and amount 
of increased attitude similarity among members as standards, the 
climate singularly most conducive to opinion change was found to 


be one in which most members were very concerned politically and © 


in which members were not well integrated socially. 


Just a note on the matter of integration. Unchosen and least : 
chosen group members were also least likely to change their opinions, : 
so the group finding is not an artifact of groups with a high num- " 


ber of unchosen members exhibiting high change among these iso- 
lates. Nor were less integrated groups more likely to contain opposing } 
subgroups. 


Interviews with individual project members and direct observa- | 
tion of project group life provided clues to what occurred in this ~ 
particular sample. The solidary, low-change, low-conformity groups | 
were ones in which members very early in the project established ~ 
unity and harmony on the basis of common recreations and amuse- , 
ments. The arena of opinions was tacitly de-emphasized, and this © 
agreement, while it violated program expectations, was facilitated by — 


the lower interest these groups had in politics at the outset. 


The non-solidary, high-change, high-conformity groups were | 
those whose members were concerned from the outset with their ‘ 
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own opinions and those of their peers. An easy social solidarity was 
prohibited by this concern, and group attention fixed upon the nego- 
tiation of points of view. Social conformity was less characteristic, 
and attitude exchange more characteristic of the high change groups. 

The unexpected finding, then, was that salience, or greater con- 
cern with politics, is probably an important factor in stimulating 
disunity during the process of confrontation, or in the negotiation 
of differences. We are familiar of course with the rather well tested 
proposition that solidarity may develop around norms which are 
contrary to formal goals; that informal solidarity may facilitate or 
impede conformity with externally imposed directives. 

But in this situation, project participants volunteered to join the 
program. Questionnaire evidence regarding their expectations was 
highly uniform. The young adults wanted to contribute their serv- 
ices by working for good causes, and they wanted to learn about 
social-political problems and Quaker methods. This is unlike the 
industrial or military case where antagonism between formal and 
informal norms often stems from the involuntary character of the 
formal organization. 

I want to suggest that there are probably entire classes of group 
situations wherein social solidarity is antithetical to change, where 
the changes involve learning as well as compliance. Extensive change 
probably requires interpersonal differentiation, and selective internal- 
ization. Individuals privately concerned with such confrontations or 
engagements may have to remain free to disagree, even to conflict. 
In group situations where social learning takes place, disunity may 
amount to a refusal to obtain peace without honor. Solidarity in a 
civic association, for example, may signify a premature truce, an 
agreement to avoid conflict over differences, that results in high 
morale and low achievement. Early unity may mean selective inatten- 
tion to what matters most, and the achievement of wide zones of 
indifference. 
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ON THE TOTALITY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Alexander Brody 


The effort to achieve a total view of knowledge received impetus 
during the period of the two world wars. The rapid development of 
science and technology, the challenge of totalitarianism, and the 
mechanization of war brought the problem of the interrelation of the 
sciences and humanities into sharper focus. During the Second World 
War, science and technology were utilized in an unprecedented scale 
for the purpose of war. Since the war applied science has become 
an increasingly nationalistic, secretive matter and the object of inter- 
national competition. In all the major nations, the scientist has tended 
to become more part of the governmental apparatus. 

The search for a more harmonious balance between the natural | 
sciences, social sciences, and the humanities is not, of course, new. 
But the Second World War and its aftermath gave it greater urgency. | 
In the past decade or two the Western World became increasingly | 
conscious of questions involving moral values, social integration, and | 
the preservation of its traditions. There has been a re-emphasis on | 
the social sciences and the humanities and on a humanistic approach 
to science. The question of moral, social and educational values has 
taken on sharp importance. 

The subservience of technology to politics and nationalism have 7 
produced situations which have raised fundamental questions ; to what ~ 
extent can scientific research be subjected to morality and social | 
responsibility ? How should society be held accountable for the pur- | 
poses for which scientific knowledge is to be used? How is science 
to be “humanized”? Scientific knowledge as such, it is generally | 
argued, is neutral and indifferent to use and application ; the findings 
of science may be used either for peace or war, to enhance or to re- | 
duce the scope of human existence. The problem is how to apply i 
knowledge, and particularly specialized knowledge, without doing [ 
violence to moral and social values. Otherwise, there is the danger 7 
of divorcing technical knowledge from the aims of social welfare. © 

In the second place, there is a growing concern that science, § 
technology and specialization adversely affect social cohesion and |” 
stability. Scientific procedures in the traditional view do not deal |/ 
with questions of value. Because science is mechanistic, and imper- |7 
sonal, it is said to be anti-humanistic. The current increase of em- | 
phasis on the study of humanities and social disciplines seems to ex- 7 
press a need for giving sciences a social orientation. "i 

Lastly, the demand for a “total” approach to knowledge has arisen © 
because religion no longer serves as a unifying influence in most } 
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American institutions of learning. A century ago, the assumption 
was that religion gives meaning and ultimate unity to all phases of 
education, and that it provides final and immediate standards of 
evaluation. The urgent search for replacing the unity which religion 
once provided has recently become insistent. How can the Western 
World preserve its religious tradition in an age when sectarian 
teaching is no longer predominant? This is a persistent question. 

But how can this totality of knowledge be achieved? On what 
principle should the sciences and the humanities achieve unity of 
treatment and educational integration? A number of conflicting solu- 
tions have been proposed. The religionist argues that the purpose of 
religion is to supply the requisite integration. The traditionalist seeks 
the solution in the tradition of the Western culture as embodied in 
the great writers of the European and American past. The function- 
alist ignores the formal divisions of knowledge and attempts to or- 
ganize learning around actual problems of contemporary life. He 
views the integration of subject matter as directly involved in the 
social situation in which the student participates. The liberalist finds 
the needed unity in loyalty to what he calls the values of the “good 
society.” Only through a set of particular political-ethical values can 
order, unity and universality be restored to knowledge, learning and 
education. The instrumentalist seeks a solution in the scientific out- 
look. What is necessary to unify knowledge is not so much any over- 
all device as a habit of meeting problems in an experimental, detached 
spirit. Finally, the relativist views unity among the sciences as sus- 
pect ; for him, integration of knowledge implies, as he says, a “seam- 
less static totality.” 

Divergent concepts of unifying knowledge are not easily recon- 
ciled. Traditional religion, it is said, cannot serve as the integrative 
force because it does not comprehend the whole of American culture. 
But this objection is also raised against the theory that the “Great 
Books” are the source of knowledge and learning. American culture 
is not wholly reflected in any one list of great books. For one thing, 
the books of the past necessarily neglect the significance of present 
problems and standards. Besides, in the “Great Book” theory of 
knowledge science is considered as mere convention and the orienta- 
tion of science as purely practical. The “problem-centered” type of 
integration has its critics, too. This approach minimizes the heritage 
of the past, and hence lacks the discipline of formal study and anal- 
ysis, The method of integration as envisioned by the liberalist is not 
free from difficulties either. General consensus on any one liberal 
conception of the “good society” is impossible to attain. But the be- 
lief that only science is the source of integration is the main object 
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of criticism. It is argued that science can give no insight into ultimate 
reality ; that it provides relative knowledge only, and that, therefore, 
scientific method lacks the framework of permanent direction. 

The meaning of “integration” has tended to suffer also because 
of the use of the term in different senses. Social scientists have used 
the term “integration” in the purely methodological sense. Since the 
First World War there has been a growing insistence that the social 
sciences “break down their disciplinary walls’ and “cross fertilize 
each other” so as to “fill the gaps.” Current programs in integration 
have had as their purpose to explore “frontiers of the no-man’s lands” 
of the social sciences. 

It is not to be denied that the problems of providing a method- 
ology for the social sciences and integrating their methods and re- 
sults is today more pressing than ever before. Because the physical 
sciences developed earlier, they have been regarded as the prototype 
of the social sciences. The assumption was that the social sciences 
could become scientific only by taking on the characteristic methods 
of the physical sciences. The mathematical school of economists came 
closest to realizing these criteria. Constructing systems of abstract 
and therefore purely formal propositions, analogous to those of the 
exact sciences, was the only means of analyzing and measuring the 
complexity of social phenomena. 

There is a little question about the need to give the social sci- 
ences an inclusive frame of reference. The claim of the social sciences 
to autonomy and self-sufficiency has led to over-specialization, over 
formalization and excessive emphasis on details. In many cases, over- 
formalization and over-emphasis on statistical refinements have had 
the effect of separating social science from the current of social life. 
Hence, the current emphasis on “cross-disciplinary” research and 
the effort to find a real “meeting ground” for the social sciences. 

But integration is also interpreted in terms of generalized atti- 
tudes governing actions rather than in terms of subject matter. What 
is sought is essentially a change in mental attitude and behavior, 
that is, an educative change. From this point of view, the problem is 
not merely to break down the barriers between the sciences and the 
humanities. It is also to integrate in a more comprehensive point of 
view diverse interests and differing values. The purpose of general 
education is less concerned with knowledge and new tools of analysis 
and more with widening the area of personal interests, and increasing 
the sense of social responsibility. 

No magical formula or educational prescription exists by which 
to modify emotional and intellectual attitudes. Fundamental disposi- 
tions of individuals are formed not merely by direct instruction but 
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also informally by the influence of the environment. Nor is there a 
simple formula by which science is to be given a new social orienta- 
tion. It is commonly asserted that the Industrial Revolution and the 
revolution of technology from which it was derived, did not change 
the motivation of science. New methods of communication and 
quickened mobility broke down the barriers of time and space, and 
widened the area of social communication. But the technical achieve- 
ment in bringing nations and peoples closer together did not make 
for broader interest, international understanding, and social tolerance. 

The search for unity between the social sciences, natural sciences 
and the humanities has not produced an overall principle of integra- 
tion. The relationship of the sciences among themselves and their 
relationship to reality is indeed involved. To base the study of the 
social sciences on the same methods as the physical sciences could 
reduce social phenomena to mechanistic and quantitative terms. On 
the other hand, to pattern the study of the physical sciences after 
the social sciences could make the physical sciences teleological. To 
base science in values and values on science is engaging in circular 
reasoning. Establishing values as absolute ends and confining the 
methods of science to mere means could create an unbridgeable gap 
between the two. Nor is a solution to be found in the three fold 
division of the curriculum into physical sciences, social sciences, and 
the humanities with each area performing its special function. Such 
a curriculum would be an aggregate of values which hold together 
only by a kind of check and balance system. 

It is difficult to arrive at a simple solution to the problem of the 
unity of knowledge. But this does not mean that the search for a 
unifying principle should be abandoned. Indeed there is in the current 
movement to unify knowledge an implicit approach to integration 
which may well be made explicit. It is to make the study of the social 
sciences more scientific and, on the other hand, to make the natural 
science more palpably humanistic, and less mechanistic. This ap- 
proach may offer a genuine solution to the problem of integration. 

Advocates of the “purity” of science demand the absolute neutral- 
ity of the social scientist with respect to competing values and di- 
vergent ends. Science in this view must not only be “pure,” it must 
also be completely free from social implications. This postulate of 
absolute neutralism would exclude normative judgments and indivi- 
dual choice from their sphere of social science. The counterpart of 
this view is that questions of ultimate values are uniquely the con- 
cern of social scientists and humanists. They must deal with ends 
rather than means, with goals rather than methods. 

Both of these positions presuppose a sharp cleavage between fact 
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and value, means and ends, the quantitative and the qualitative. Sci- 
ence, however, must deal with values as well as with neutral facts; 
with qualitative as well as with quantitative relations. The traditional 
view of scientific objectivity excludes moral and social evaluation. 
But to allow certain studies to be the sole arbiters of values and to 
endow them with a unique methodology would be to set up spheres 
of isolationism within the several sciences and humanities. Nor can 
a meaningful “wholeness” of knowledge be achieved through postula- 
ting an identity of theory and policy, means and ends, facts and 
values. The attempt to integrate knowledge within the framework ot 
social utilitarianism, could subordinate scientific inquiry to real and 
practical needs of the times. A unified view of the humanistic and | 
scientific aspects of knowledge is best achieved when the social studies | 
are more positivistic and the study of natural science is less abso- 
lutistic and more relational. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that the study of the 
sciences can have the aspects of humanistic interest that are narrowly 
reserved to the humanities. On the other hand, the study of the so- 
cial sciences and humanities need not be exempt from the process of 
inquiry employed in the exact sciences. This approach to the totality 
of knowledge is more explicitly human. 


Alexander Brody is a member of the Department of Economics of the 4 
College of the City of New York. : 





FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH SCHOOL MOBILITY 
James E. Greene, Sr. and Shirley Lanier Daughtry 
THE PROBLEM 


Population mobility is increasingly becoming a significant be- | 





havioral characteristic of modern life. Numerous studies indicate that ~ 


the amount and type of mobility tend to vary according to age, marital + 
status, level of education, occupational status and other demographic — 
characteristics. Relatively few studies of the correlates of “school 
mobility” have been reported. With certain significant exceptions, 
the findings resulting from these studies of school mobility were 
mainly negative, inconclusive or contradictory. 4 

The present study purports to determine the relationships, if any, / 
existing between three measures of school mobility and each of 34 © 
characteristics of high school juniors in Savannah, Georgia. The | 
three measures of school mobility were: (a) number of “voluntary” | 
moves made by the student from one school to another; (b) the [ 
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“distance” of such moves, expressed as a weighted score; and (c) 
the “recency” of such moves, expressed as a weighted score. The 34 
variables about students deal with school marks earned in 20 school 
subjects, standardized measures of mental maturity and_ school 
achievement, scores on a standardized adjustment inventory and mis- 
cellaneous demographic variables. 

The hypothesis. When expressed in terms of the null hypothesis, 
the present study purports to test the over-all general hypothesis 
that there are no statistically significant relationships existing be- 
tween (a) the three measures of student mobility herein employed 
and (b) the 34 characteristics of individual students comprising the 
independent variables. 















THE PROCEDURES 










The population consisted of 434 members of the junior class of 
Savannah High School, Savannah, Georgia. These students were 
chosen as subjects because they were hypothesized to be hetero- 
geneous with respect to the three presently-used indices of school 
mobility. As a port city and an industrial center, Savannah has a 
heterogeneous population as respects range in occupations, economic 
status, and national origins. The presence of rather large ratios of 
military personnel, industrial workers, and rural-to-urban migrants 
make for considerable transiency in the general population. 

Sources of data, Data concerning the three measures of school 
mobility were obtained from an instrument especially devised for 
this purpose. Information concerning the 34 student characteristics 
were obtained from official school records. 

Description of the measures of mobility. The three measures of 
student mobility should be interpreted as having the special connota- 
tions indicated below: 

1. Number of “voluntary” inter-school moves. As herein used, 
this term refers to the total number of separate schools attended by 
the student from grade one through grade eleven, exclusive of the 
moves required by the administrative organizations of the school 
system. 

2. Weighted “recency of mobility” scores. The weighting scheme 
employed assumes that the more recent the move, the greater its 
possible effect on the present characteristic of the student. Accord- 
ingly, arbitrary weights were assigned to “moves” according to the 
following scheme: a move during the first grade carried a weight of 
“1”; during grade four, a weight of “4”; etc. 

3. Weighted “distance of mobility’ score. The weighted distance 
of mobility score was derived as follows: (a) intra-city move, weight 
of “1”; (b) intra-county move, weight of “2”; (c) intra-state move, 
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weight of “3’’; (d) inter-state move, weight of “4”; (e) inter-nation 
move, weight of “5.” 

Limitations. It is specifically recognized that the present study 
has, among others, the following limitations: 

1. Since the basic raw data are based on the eleventh grade pop- 
ulation in a particular high school in Savannah, Georgia, the present 
findings need not be necessarily applicable to populations and locali- 
ties differing significantly from the present ones. 

2. Measures of certain of the student characteristics (e.g., marks 
earned in a particular school subject) are recognized as being less 
than fully valid. 

3. The arbitrary weights used in calculating the “recency of 
mobility” and “distance of mobility” scores have not been objectively 
validated. 

4. It is recognized that “school mobility” (i.e., voluntary moves 
from one school to another school) may well differ psychologically 
and sociologically from non-school types of mobility. Consequently, 
generalizations about “school mobility” are not necessarily applicable 
to other types of mobility. 

5. Individual characteristics of the student population other 
than the 34 characteristics herein investigated might show significant 
relationships to school mobility. 


THE FINDINGS 


The major findings resulting from the study deal with the three 
following topics: (a) inter-relationships among the three measures 
of school mobility; (b) variation in the “amount” and “type” of 
school mobility among the present student population; (c) relation 
of the three measures of school mobility to 34 characteristics of stu- 
dents. 

Inter-relationships among the three measures of school mobility. 
Expressed quantitatively in terms of amount of relationship, the 
obtained coefficients of contingency indicate a comparatively high 
degree of positive inter-correlation among the three measures. The 
extent of identity among these three measures is, however, far from 
perfect—the C’s ranging from .64 to .73. 

Individual variations in the “amount” and “type” of school mobil- 
ity. The percentage distribution of the number of “voluntary” moves 
by our subjects from one school to another was as follows: no move, 
26 per cent; 1 move, 28 per cent; 2 moves, 21 per cent; 3 moves, 
11 per cent; 4 moves, 7 per cent; 5 moves, 3 per cent; 6 moves, 2 
per cent; and 7 or more moves, 1 per cent. These findings confirm 
the earlier assumption that there would be considerable variability 
among eleventh grade students in the Savannah High School who 
made “voluntary” moves from one school to another school during 
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the period extending from the first grade through the eleventh grade. 

Stated in order of decreasing frequency of occurence, the percent- 
age distribution of the five “types” of inter-school moves was as fol- 
lows: intra-city, 46.8 per cent; inter-state, 24.7 per cent; intra-state, 
(i.e., from one county in a state to another county in the same state 
15.9 per cent; intra-county, 8.9 per cent; inter-nation, 3.7 per cent. 

Relation of school mobility to certain characteristics of students. 
The basic data here involved consisted of chi squares between each 
of the three measures of school mobility and the following groups of 
variables: (a) student marks earned in 20 specific school subjects ; 
(b) sub-scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity and the 
California Achievement Test; (c) total score and sub-scores on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory; (d) age, sex and socio-economic status 
(after Warner) of students; (e) number of absences and tardinesses 
of students during the eleventh grade. 

Only nine of the 102 chi squares were found to be significant at 
the .01 level of confidence. For these nine statistically significant re- 
lationships the chi squares were converted (by formula) into con- 
tingency coefficients. The C values for these statistically significant 
relationships are shown in Table 1. 





TABLE 1 
Contingency Coefficients Between the Three Measures of School 
Mobility and Certain Variables 


Weighted Weighted 
No. of ‘“‘voluntary”’ “recency of “distance 
inter-school mobility”’ of mobility’”’ 
VARIABLES moves score score 

California Arithmetic 43 
Achievement score 
Bell Home Adjustment score m7. 
Bell Social Adjustment score 30 
Biology marks Al 
Spanish marks 40 
Music marks 37 
Age of student A8 
Number of school absences —.36 
Number of school tardinesses —.35 


NOTB.—These contingency coefficients were derived by formula from the 
nine (out of 102) correspondencing chi square values which were found to be 
statistically significant at the .01 level. In the interest of brevity the non- 
significant findings are not shown in tabular form. 





The statistically significant findings may be interpreted as indi- 
cating (with respect to the present student population) a greater- 
than-chance expectancy that: 

1. Students who had made a relatively greater number of “volun- 
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tary” inter-school moves as compared with students who had made 
relatively fewer such moves were more likely than average: (a) to 
have made higher-than-average grade-placement scores on the Cali- 
fornia Arithmetic Achievement Test; (b) to be older than average; 
and (c) to have had fewer than average school absences during the 
eleventh grade. 

2. Students with relatively high “recency of mobility” scores as 
compared with students having relatively low such scores were more 
likely than average: (a) to have had comparatively few school tardi- 
nesses during the eleventh grade and (b) to have comparatively fa- 
vorable home adjustment scores on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

3. Students with relatively high “distance of mobility” scores as 
compared with those having relatively low such scores were more 
likely than average: (a) to have comparatively favorable social ad- 
justment scores on the Bell Adjustment Inventory and (b) to have 
earned comparatively favorable marks in biology, Spanish, and music. 

In general, the presumed “effects” (if and as inferred from the 
statistically significant relationships herein reported) of school mobil- 
ity as herein measured are “favorable’—contrary to the apparently 
prevailing opinion of parents and teachers that school mobility has 
“unfavorable” effects. It is recognized, of course, that neither cause 
nor effect may be safely inferred from the mere presence of a statis- 
tically significant relationship, per se. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The present findings appear to warrant the following conclusions 
and recommendations. 

1. Although the three measures of school mobility employed in 
the present study were reliably and rather highly intercorrelated 
positively, these three measures were sufficiently independent of each 
other to justify their separate use in exploratory studies similar to 
the present one. 

2. The demonstrated tendency toward a marked and persistent 
increase in mobility among the general population (with its presumed 
concomitant increase in mobility among the school-age population) 
and the marked inter-individual variations in school mobility as dem- 
onstrated in the present and previous studies are interpreted as 
justifying additional and more definitive research dealing with the 
correlates of school mobility. 

3. It is more specifically recommended that the concepts of a 
weighted “recency of mobility” score and a weighted “distance of 
mobility” score developed in the present study (apparently for the 
first time) be employed in future research on school mobility. 

James E. Grune, Sr., dnd Shirley Lanier Daughtry are members of College 


of Education of the University of Georgia, where Prof. Greene is Chairman of 
the Division of Graduate Studies. 





VALUE MODELS AND EDUCATION: CONTENT IN THE 
POPULAR ARTS 


Donald G. Arnstine 


Most works of art present a sensuous form or formal structure, 
and in addition suggest, through presented content, ideas, things, or 
events. Such works also suggest values and attitudes to be taken 
toward those ideas, things, and events. These suggestions constitute 
a part of informal education, and the values so taught by the most 
pervasive of the arts in a culture usually reflect the dominant values 
of that culture. If this generalization holds true for the contemporary 
popular arts in America, then the possibility of a conflict is presented 
in the value education provided by the popular arts and by the so- 
called fine or “serious” arts. For it is the latter kind of arts that 
are usually taught in schools, and these arts, while “traditional” in 
Western culture, do not always symbolize the values most prized 
in twentieth century America. Should such conflicts in value educa- 
tion exist, educators might find it worthwhile to re-examine the con- 
tent of school courses in the arts, since the success of whatever is 
taught there would be related to the influence of the ubiquitous popu- 
lar arts. 

While it might be argued that the primary purpose of school 
courses in the arts (e.g. literature, the visual arts, music) is to cul- 
tivate understanding and enjoyment of artistic form, it is still true 
that other values are also learned when the arts are presented in 
schools. Thus while this paper in no way purports to deprecate the 
cultivation of taste, it directs attention to the value teaching aspect 
of the arts for the following two reasons: first, the formation of values 
other than aesthetic ones is of importance in itself, and second, the 
ways in which learners perceive those values influence (through 
facilitation or interference) their perception of artistic form. 

If we may assume that the values of the traditional fine arts? 
often conflict with those representative of the contemporary Ameri- 
can social character,? the extent of the conflict in value education 
can be determined by finding out to what extent the values symbolized 
in the popular arts reflect those currently dominant in American cul- _ 


1 For example, the values manifested in heroes and heroines whose pas- 
sions and loyalties often overcome even thz desire to live, as in love (eg. 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet), honor (e.g. Sco‘t’s Ivanhoe), loyalty to the 
fatherland (e.g. Ingre’s Oath of the Horatit), etc. 

2The sources cited throughout this paper dealing with American social 
character are offered as typically representative of estimates made by a great 
number of observers. The sources are not presumed to be final or even ac- 
curate in any statistical or experimentally verified sense. 
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ture. The possibility of such a correspondence in values was ex- 
amined by analyzing the behavior of the heroes and heroines of the 
most popular of the popular arts.? These protagonists act as models 
for imitation, or value models ;* as such, the values they manifest can 
be directly compared to those found by various investigators to be 
dominant in American culture. 

The materials analyzed in each of three media—popular periodical 
short story fiction, television shows, and movies—were selected on the 
basis of popularity (according to nationwide surveys); in other 
words, the study dealt with what audiences preferred the most. A 
total of ninety-five short stories found in three issues (from June, 
1958; October, 1958; and January, 1959) of ten different maga- 
zines were analyzed; they were classed as either specifically directed 
toward a male or toward a female audience. The television produc- 
tions studied were all broadcast between November, 1959, and Janu- 
ary, 1960. A total of eighty-six shows were treated separately in 
the analysis under the headings of detective shows, westerns, and 
dramatic and comedy shows. The top box-office movies shown be- 
tween January and June, 1959, were also included in the study. 

The behavior of the heroes and heroines of the mass media are 
summarized below in four broad clusters of values: those connected 
with success (in which values connected with religion, morality, and 
work are discussed) ; those related to the emotional life; those con- 
nected with the status and role of women in society (including 
values about love, sex, marriage, and the family) ; and those con- 
nected with education and intelligence.® 

(1) The terms in which the heroes and heroines of the popular 
arts measure success is a strong indication of the kinds of values 
they hold. The plot themes in the media studied provide an easy clue 
to the kinds of success held to be valuable, not only by indicating 
what successful outcomes are sought, but also by indicating what 


3 These studies were conducted under the supervision of Harry S. Broudy 
of the College of Education of the University of Illinois, and were made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Graduate School of that institution. Detailed results 
of the studies, lists of all materials included in them, and tests of the reliability 
of the writer’s judgments are reported in Donald G. Arnstine, The Aesthetic 
Dimension of Value Education (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Illinois, 1960). 

4See Patricke Johns-Heine and Hans Gerth, “Values in Mass Periodical 
Fiction,” in Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White (eds.), Mass Cul- 
ture (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957). 

5 Values connected with the arts and leisure time were hardly in evidence 
in the behavior of the protagonists of the popular arts. It might be inferred that 
this fact in itself indicates certain values in those areas. 
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kinds of success are not desired. Thus in the 248 major themes found 
in 201 plots, not a single hero held an unusually great financial re- 
ward to be a major goal—an attitude consistent with the lack of 
interest in personal affluence or in entrepreneurship typical of con- 
temporary middle class aspirations.* Neither did the protagonists 
(with the exception of the heroes of the television westerns) measure 
success in terms of excellence in their occupations—despite the fact 
that about half of them were professional workers.” Similarly (and 
also symptomatic of contemporary American values),° religious 
values did not figure in the success of the heroes and heroines. If 
religious values are indicated by salvation or religious conversion, 
or by any specific religious beliefs (such as a belief in God or in the 
hereafter) that motivate behavior, then only one film, Jun of the 
Sixth Happiness, of all the 201 plots, in any way measured success 
in terms of religion. 

Success was conceived nearly always in individual rather than 
in social terms, The “social issue” theme was nearly absent; only in 
one instance did a hero confront problems arising from a clash with 
apparently unjust social customs or institutions. With the exception 
of the television western and detective stories and two movies, the 
benefits of success were gathered entirely by the hero, and not by any 
wider social group. 

Seven major themes were identified in the course of analyzing 
the plots ; these were the achievement 1) of recognition or deference 
from others; 2) of moral virtue, defined as the hero’s effort to atone 
for his own morally reprehensible act or to suppress the temptation 
to commit such an act; 3) of adventure, involving some daring ex- 
ploit; 4) of the solution of a crime; 5) of success in love; 6) of the 
unsnarling of a humorous situation; and 7) of an adjustment, in 
which the hero or heroine changes his attitude (rather than any ex- 
ternal situation) in such a way that the threatening or unpleasant 
situation may become acceptable. What actually did constitute suc- 
cess for the protagonists varied with each medium. Thus among 
short stories, most of those in the women’s magazines (59%) treated 
Success as adjustment, while another quarter of them dealt with 
successful love matches. On the other hand, thirty-eight per cent of 


6 Cf. David M. Potter, People of Plenty (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954). 

7™Cf. David Riesman and others, The Lonely Crowd (New York: Double- 
day, 1954), p. 151, and Geoffrey Gorer, The American People (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1948), p. 142. 

8 Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949), 
p. 248. 
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the men’s magazines dealt with a successful adventure and another 
fifth presented success as recognition or deference from others. Sig- 
nificantly, nearly a fifth (18%) of the stories in the men’s magazines 
presented success as adjustment—a far cry from the presentation of 
the traditional hero who took the bull by the horns and felled him 
barehanded. 

A similar concentration of themes was not found in the television 
shows and movies. While the television private eyes were engaged 
solely in solving crimes, the heroes of the westerns were largely en- 
gaged in adventures (in 62% of the cases), and secondarily in crime 
and in humorous situations (17% each). Themes in the television 
dramas and comedies and in the movies presented a fairly equal 
distribution of kinds of success, although themes of love predominated 
in the latter. 

Recognition or deference from others and moral virtue, as cate- 
gories of success, were nearly absent in all the media save the men’s 
magazines. Nearly all the protagonists were morally or ethically vir- 
tuous, yet it is significant that in a generation marked by a plethora 
of moral conflicts and issues, these heroes seldom had to face a moral 
choice. Private eyes in quest of murderers, marshals bringing peace 
to frontier towns, movie lovers seeking successful courtships, and 
short-story heroines in search of satisfying adjustments are all placed 
in situations in which questions of right and wrong are either obvious, 
peripheral, or irrelevant.® 

Thus for the popular arts studied, success in situations that 
would be unfamiliar in real life is a matter of bringing a criminal to 
justice, winning a mate, or concluding some daring exploit. As they 
approach familiar, everyday matters, success is achieved largely by 
adjusting to the situations.1° No moral victory crowns success, no 
religious triumph, no great monetary reward or occupational advance- 
ment, And the success is asocial; the hero or his immediate asso- 
ciates divide the spoils among themselves while society—if it had 
any shortcomings—goes begging. 

(2) The values that the heroes and heroines hold respecting their 
emotional lives may be indicated by the extent and nature of char- 


®Cf. Henry Steele Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950), p. 425. 

10 It is significant that in the content analysis of short stories in the Ladies 
Home Journal and the Saturday Evening Post conducted by Johns-Heine and 
Gerth (op. cit.), covering the years 1930 and 1940, the category of “adjustment” 
was not even listed as a plot theme. The preoccupation of writers with the 
contemporary emphasis in America on adjustment or “other-direction” is too 
apparent to warrant documentation. 
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acter development that occurs. Character development is defined here 
as a change in a person’s attitudes or values that colors not merely 
one or a few, but nearly all aspects of his life. As such, it is a sign 
of a rather intense emotional experience. 

About a quarter (26%) of the magazine heroes and heroines 
showed some character development, only a tenth (9%) of the 
television protagonists, and but one of the twenty-four leading char- 
acters in the movies. These relatively few instances of character de- 
velopment indicate only infrequent emotional intensity. It is surpris- 
ing that the movies present the fewest cases of character development 
although, in view of its more lengthy presentation, the film medium 
is much easier adapted to it than are the other two media. This lack 
of emotional intensity in the movie characters might seem to be 
balanced by the frequent intensity displayed in their love affairs, 
but we shall see in the next section that the apparent intensity of 
such courtships seems to lack depth. 

It is also worth noting that of the short-story protagonists whose 
characters did develop, those who changed in the men’s magazines 
did so by rising to the challenge of an unusually taxing or threaten- 
ing situation, while none of the fourteen adult heroines in the wo- 
men’s magazines developed similarly. They either were simply told 
by a friend or a spouse to change their ways, or rather suddenly and 
inexplicably took a new attitude toward a stable situation that had 
previously been perceived as threatening. Hence in the women’s 
magazines, emotional intensity was seldom made credible in those 
characters who did develop. In sum, aside from the exceptions noted 
above (and an occasional outburst of anger by a television detective), 
the emotional lives of the heroes and heroines of the popular arts 
appeared rather tepid—a finding consistent with many contemporary 
observations of American character.' 

(3) A focal point for many of the values held by Americans can 
be found in the relations between the sexes.!? A study of such rela- 
tions among the protagonists of the popular arts throws some light 


11 Cf. Commager, op. cit., pp. 419 f, and Jean-Paul Sartre, “Americans and 
their Myths,” in Kingsley Davis and others, Modern American Society (New 
York: Rinehart, 1948), p. 47. 

12 Sexual relations per se were hardly broached in the media analyzed in 
this study—never explicitly (save in the film Room at the Top which, while 
popular in the United States, was made in England), and rarely by implication. 
That no value model was presented in this area at all accords with the verbally 
espoused values of American character, although not with actual practice. Cf. 
Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: 
W, B. Saunders, 1948), pp, 348, 585, and Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953), pp. 333, 440 f. 
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on these values. Almost without exception women dominated men 
in the mass media—just as many commentators found in life outside 
the media."* Only in the men’s magazines and in the television detec- 
tive stories and westerns were women clearly submissive to men; 
elsewhere, they tended to manage the lives (although usually with 
discretion) of their men. In name only did women appear to be the 
weaker sex. 

The theme of love occurred only rarely in the men’s magazines, 
but constituted nearly a fifth (19%) of those in the women’s maga- 
zines. It is significant that the theme of adjustment occurred three 
times as often as that of love in the women’s magazines; with the 
tempering of the emotional life noted above, it might well follow that 
the values of adjustment would replace those of love. The trend away 
from concern with love themes was emphasized in the television 
shows, where such themes made up but six per cent of all themes; 
on the other hand, thirty-seven per cent of the movie themes dealt 
with love. 

In all the media, the basis for love was seldom anything more than 
the physical attractiveness of the protagonists. The occurrence of 
common values or compatible personalities in the partners was noted 
in from twenty to thirty per cent of the love matches in all three 
media. More typical were the highly improbable matches between 
taciturn older men and scatterbrained younger women, as typified in 
South Pacific and Ask Any Girl.\4 

Despite love’s shaky foundation, the tendency for protagonists 
to either be married or get married by the stories’ conclusions was 
marked. In the women’s magazines, only six per cent of the leading 
characters had no intention of marrying at the story’s end. In the 
movies, only four of the twenty major protagonists were neither 
married nor to be married at the final curtain. And of these four, 
two were bound for jail and a third was isolated in an all-male cast. 
The tendency was reversed in the men’s magazines and in the tele- 
vision dramas and comedies (of course, the weekly detective and 
cowboy heroes couldn’t marry), where more than half the protagon- 
ists (68% and 58% respectively) remained single. 

The families of the heroes and heroines were small, averaging not 
more than 1.3 children; this may be due in part to the youthfulness 
of the parents. In fact, the value put on youth shows up clearly in 
the ages of the protagonists, which ranged from an estimated average 
of 29.2 in the movies to 33.4 in the television shows. 


18 Cf, Robin Williams, Jr., American Society (New York: Knopf, 1955), 
p. 57, and Gorer, op. cit., pp. 54, 60. 
14 Cf. Kingsley Davis, “Romantic Love and Courtship,” in Davis, op. cit. 
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(4) If a college education is any indication, then the protagonists 
of the popular arts put an unusually high value on intelligence. On 
the basis of estimates, two fifths of the heroes in the men’s maga- 
zines had been to college, half the protagonists who appeared on 
television, and three fifths of the heroes and heroines of the movies 
and the women’s magazines. But if the manner in which the problems 
of the protagonists were solved is consulted, a different picture 
emerges, although it varies in each of the three media. 

Intelligence was most often resorted to on the television shows 
(32% of all the means of problem solution employed) ; the advice 
of others (22%) and luck (13%) were next in frequency. The movie 
protagonists most often solved their problems (in 22% of the cases) 
by a sudden change of heart or emotional conversion, and secondarily 
employed the advice of others (20%), luck (16%), and intelligence 
(13%). In the short stories, thirty-six per cent of the solutions oc- 
curred by means of an emotional conversion, and the next most fre- 
quently used means were the advice of others (16%), skill and in- 
tuition (16%), and luck (13%). Here, intelligence was employed 
in a solution in less than nine per cent of the cases. 

In view of the large number of college-educated protagonists and 
the infrequency of the use of intelligence in solving problems, it 
might be inferred that formal education was treated more as a status 
symbol than anything else; that book learning is good to have, but 
it won’t help you solve your problems.*® This appears most clearly in 
the television westerns: here, the least formally educated of all the 
popular arts heroes solved their problems with intelligence the most 
frequently (in 46% of the cases). 

In the realms of occupation, religion, morality, male-female rela- 
tionships, education, and intelligence, the heroes and heroines of the 
popular arts almost unanimously hold values identical to those of 
the American social character. In other realms—those associated with 
the emotional life and conceptions of success—the popular arts largely 
reflect contemporary American values, although with some excep- 
tions. These striking similarities in values have important conse- 
quences when we consider materials presented in school courses in 
the arts. The values embodied in such materials (preponderantly the 
traditional fine arts) are not always consistent with those of the 
popular arts. Presented with conflicting value models, learners must 
choose between them, and the choice can be expected to favor the 
more pervasive and hence more persuasive of the two. 


15 Cf, Dixon Wecter, The Hero in America (New York: Scribner’s, 1941), 
p. 485, and Leo Gurko, Heroes, Highbrows, and the Popular Mind (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1953). 
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While educators have occasionally scoffed and sometimes shud- | 
dered at the prospect of the popular arts, they have for the most — 
part paid little attention—and have therefore given little guidance— ~ 
to value choices based on such aesthetic cues. Not only, then, have | 
the value choices of learners tended to favor the models presented — 
by the popular arts, but those value choices have at the same time — 
guided preferences away from the artistic form of the fine arts and | 
toward that of the popular arts. 

If the relative ethical worth of the values typically presented in ~ 
these two art forms is a matter of debate, the relative formal or © 
aesthetic merit of their typical representatives is less so. To put the | 
matter another way, the cultivation of aesthetic taste, or appreciation — 
of form, is hampered by the pedagogic use of only those arts that | 
present often unfamiliar and frequently unpopular values. This is | 
not to argue in favor of simply substituting the popular arts as the 
content of English, art, and music classes; the school need not du- 
plicate what goes on outside its walls. But if the improvement of taste 
is a goal of formal education, the materials used will more readily — 
attain that goal if they present values that are congenial or at least 7 
familiar to those of learners, rather than presenting values that — 
only offer hurdles to be got over before the consideration of form | 
can take place. If this implies the inclusion of some materials from | 
the popular arts in schools, it should not be difficult to find examples — 
that not only present values appropriate to the twentieth century, — 
but also display a degree of formal excellence about which experts | 
would agree.?® 

Some teachers, of course, may wish to teach values opposed to — 
some that are characteristic in American culture and are embodied | 
in the popular arts. In such cases it will probably remain ineffectual | 
to merely confront students with those opposing values as they are — 
symbolized in the fine arts. By way of support, some popular arts | 
might be presented in the schools for the explicit purpose of a con- | 
scious and critical consideration of the worth of the values and ideals | 
they embody. 


16 For example, films like Home of the Brave or On the Waterfront, short ~ 
stories like some of those found in Esquire, or videotapes of television produc- — 
tions like some of those seen on Playhouse 90 or Have Gun, Will Travel. 
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